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never been suggested that ape-like animals have anV&f the

ideas or artefacts mentioned above, but no attempt h^t^^^-
made to explain why the transition from animal to human
status was accompanied by such remarkable changes in
innate mental endowment. And if such traits were innate,
how is it that they are not universal? Dr. Westermarck;
recognizes that they are not, since he speaks of *the various
forms of marriage3. It is true that all human communities
have some form of marriage regulation, but they vary so
much that it is impossible to believe any one of them
innate, and the same applies to the rights of property. As
for punishment, the very idea of it is foreign to savages, and
the senseless and pernicious custom of the blood-feud is by
no means universal. Many communities have been taught
to dispense with this latter custom, and if they can be
taught to dispense with it, they could be taught to adopt it.
Behaviour which is universal may be natural, though, as in
the case of speech, there is no certainty that it is; what is
not universal can only be acquired by teaching, and anything
that a person can learn from his own group he can learn
from outside it.

Westermarck and his school make no attempt to explain
why the human mind has not worked in the same way upon
phenomena which must be more primitive than punishment
or the blood-feud. Let us take the phenomenon of twins,
which must have been familiar to man before he emerged
from an ape-like state, and upon which his mind should
have worked similarly if it worked similarly upon anything.
In some savage communities twins are regarded as extremely
lucky, and they are credited with supernatural powers; in
others they are regarded as extremely unlucky, and are
killed at birth. It is the same with food taboos; some tribes
live principally on fish, milk, or eggs, whereas other tribes
refuse to touch them. There is a vast number of tools and
weapons, customs and taboos which though widespread are